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The major part of this Tract was given as , 


an address to the Graduating Class of Sea- 
bury-Western Seminary in June 1949. It was 
printed in the Holy Cross Magazine with the 
title, “Three Great Doors,’ and there was an 
immediate demand for reprints. At the time 
we wrote to Mr. Wright for permission to re- 
print, he was recovering from a serious illness, 
and happily, for us, he added a “fourth door.” 


1 FOUR GREAT DOORS 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, 
in the line of duty, and, perhaps, for my 
sins, I sat through a graduation address 
at one of our older seminaries. It was 
delivered by a college professor with a 
reassuring assortment of academic initials 
behind his name. To my unschooled mind, 
what he had to say was one of the neatest 
jobs of tight-rope walking I had seen 
since Barnum and Bailey left town. You 
know the kind—teetering this way and 
that, but always swaying back to pefect 
equilibrium by the balancing pole of 
tolerance. His subject? Moderation. Our 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church, he 
strove to prove, is the moderate branch. 
We all should be moderate. 

Lest I cry out in angry protest, “Im- 
agine crucifying a moderate Christ!” 
and “How do you explain the martyrs?” 
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I sat there saying the Rosary on my 
fingers. 

The one condition that baffles me, 
seems almost unsurmountable, as I go on 
ecclesiastical perambulations, is the deadly 
respectable, self-satisfied | moderation 
found in so many of our parishes. “One 
must keep oneself well balanced.” “Surely 
we don’t have to go that far.” “No, we 
couldn’t possibly do that!” Such are the 
replies that follow on any suggestion of a 
deviation from the moderate scheme of 
things. But if, for one moment, you 
dangle before the souls of such people the 
merest morsel of a wholly immoderate 
interior life, how quickly the rank and 
file of parishioners snatch at it! It is 
obvious that the sheep who look up are 
hungry because the moderation they are 
being fed does not nourish them. So what 
I have to say to you gentlemen of the 
graduating class is wholly immoderate. 

Dedication, the striving under God for 
sanctity, the climb to holiness—none of 
these can ever be moderate, whether in 
laity or clergy. Only immoderate lovers 
can go the whole long distance up the 
highway to God. True, we will have set- 
backs, have to stop once in a while to 
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catch our spiritual breath, but the climb 
must go on. 

Perhaps you think this just so much 
pretty pious talk. Make no mistake about 
it, this is the standard by which you will 
ultimately be judged and by which your 
labors will either fail or triumph for the 
souls of men and the glory of God. 

Even the most commonplace layman is 
not insensible to such matters. His God- 
given intuition demands dedication of his 
priest. That, the layman realizes, is the 
energizing force of all pastoral and 
priestly labors. Before he can become a 
servant of his people, the priest must be the 
servant of his Lord. What we want of the 
clergy is that our priests be first, last and 
always recognizable men of God. 

You will recall St. Paul saying that a 
“great door” had been opened to him, 
but there were “many adversaries.” I 
would like to discuss three great doors 
open to the priestly life and some of the 
adversaries, as a layman sees them. 


+ DOOR TO THE ALTAR 


The first is the door to the altar. 
The other day a layman calling in my 
office remarked, “Let me serve a priest 
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at the altar and [ll tell you what he is.” 
If he thinks the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice is an oratorical contest de- 
livered in the presence of a God who is 
slightly deaf; if he rattles off at machine- 
gun speed; if his movements are jerky, 
nervous, unpredictable, the layman senses 
uncertainty and insecurity that reveal 
only half-surrender to God and _ the 
tendency to compromise with those 
“many adversaries.” The congregation 
always knows whether the priest’s mind 
is centered on God or on them. 
Detachment, recollection at the altar 
are the hall marks of the true priestly life. 
The evidence of deep recollection has 
nothing to do with ceremonial, eucharistic 
vestments, incense and such. Last year 
at a college reunion a classmate, a priest, 
whom I hadn’t seen in years, offered me 
a touching courtesy. “Would you like me 
to say Holy Communion for you tomor- 
row morning?” he asked. Then he 
warned me his churchmanship wasn’t as 
fancy as mine. He was a country parson, 
used to plain talk. The next morning in 
the college chapel it was clear that for 
him, too, a great door had opened into 
the heavenly places. His obvious devo- 
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tion to our Lord, his utter recollection 
and humility at the altar were unfor- 
gettable. 


+ DOOR TO THE HOME 


The second door open to priests is the 
door of our homes. The second test comes 
on his rounds—calling. “He never calls 
on us” is one of the common complaints 
of laymen. Perhaps to the psychological 
tests given divinity students at our semi- 
naries, might be added a consideration 
of flat feet and fallen arches. I can see 
no other excuse for failure in this respect, 
except, once again, submission to the 
Pauline “many adversaries.” 

The priest’s friendly calls are infinitely 
helpful to the laity, and the advantages 
to the clergyman himself are numerous. 
He gets to know his people and is known 
of them. He gains their confidence. He 
can also learn from them. A devout priest 
of this diocese once told me that if by 
Tuesday morning he hasn’t found his 
ideas for the next Sunday’s sermon, he 
goes to his card file, takes out two or 
three names, hit or miss. By the time he 
has talked with these parishioners, heard 
their problems, glimpsed their family life, 
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he has enough and plenty material for 
sermons. He also said he never calls on a 
family without first praying for them. 

I find that since so many of the clergy 
fail to call on parishioners, a notion has 
grown up that we shouldn’t bother the 
rector. Only last week a woman with a 
grave problem rang me up. She exclaimed, 
“I thought the rector would be too busy, 
so I’m asking you.” My answer was 
abrupt. “He can never be too busy. That’s 
his job, hearing the troubles and helping 
solve the problems of his people.” 

You see, this misguided notion also 
springs from moderation. 

There is one respect, however, in which 
a parish priest must practice moderation 
—in being a public figure. Our parish 
lies in a growing Connecticut city where 
the interests and allures of apparent good 
works are diverse and numerous. We of 
the vestry find satisfaction that the rector 
threads his way carefully through them, 
doing his share but not heading up every 
committee in town. It must be difficult to 
avoid the pressure put on a clergyman. 
And yet how easily some succumb to it. 
You find their names on every conceiv- 
able petition. With honest conviction, or 
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lest they be thought stiff-necked Tories, 
they ally themselves with every alleged 
liberal movement. The men of Athens 
suffered from the same condition, you'll 
remember, chasing after everything that 
was new, willing to listen to anything and 
everything, except the Gospel. Sooner or 
later that type of pastor finds himself out 
on the end of the limb, parochially and 
spiritually. 


+ DOOR TO THE SEARCHING SOUL 


In the few minutes that remain I would 
return to a sentiment expressed at the 
beginning—expressed too flippantly per- 
haps for such an august occasion as this: 
namely, that if you offer the merest 
morsel of an immoderate spiritual life to 
souls, they will snatch hungrily for it. 
This is the third great door open to a 
priest: the door to souls through spiritual 
counsel when God’s eternal love strives 
to break through their hard crust of “I,” 
“Me” and “Mine.” 

Now, a moderate interior life is a con- 
tradiction in terms. There is no such 
thing. A saint is a person who is never 
satisfied with spiritual mediocrity. That 
does not require great intellectual equip- 
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ment, but it does require great love. Suc- 
ceeding generations of the church, in 
good times as well as bad, in peace and 
in persecution, reveal that even the most 
ignorant of us is capable of attaining a 
high standard of spiritual practices, a 
marked fastidiousness in regard to our 
souls. When we sing, “O, for a closer 
walk with God,” some of us desperately 
mean to gain it, at all costs. “Sanctity can- 
not be conceived without heroism.” 

And yet I am constantly getting the 
backwash from people who have been 
put off this line of thought and aspiration 
by their clergy. In more than one in- 
stance they were assured, “You don’t 
have to bother your head about all that.” 
If you have read the book, you will recall 
that just that sort of brush-off handed to 
the questing soul of a young man by a 
moderate Episcopal clergyman was the 
genesis of “The Seven Storey Mountain.” 

While we may well be spared the 
mystique imaginaire, none of us can 
avoid, none should turn aside, that sincere 
and impelling desire for a closer walk. 
When we encounter hungry souls we must 
feed and refresh them. When they are 
ignorant, we must teach. When perplexed, 
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explain and direct; make their souls 
docile to the Holy Ghost. We much ap- 
proach people as souls, individual souls 
created and loved by the dear God and 
for whom He died and rose again. 

Only within the past few months did 
this concept of people as souls come 
clearly to my obtuse lay mind. It was dur- 
ing a crowded week end in a mid-West 
parish, a week end involving talks to 
four different groups of people and—a 
new experience—going with the rector on 
a sick call. Without warning, out of the 
clear blue, there came the realization that 
these were more than creatures of flesh 
and blood, they were living souls! That 
made all the difference both to my ap- 
proach to them and to their reactions, 
which were instantaneous. 

Into your hands will eventually be en- 
trusted the care of souls. Please God, you 
will welcome it as a serious obligation 
and an intense joy. Would that every 
priest at his life’s end could say, “This is 
the Father’s will which hath sent me, that 
of all which He hath given me, I should 
lose nothing.” (John 6:39) 

So these are the three great doors 
open to you: the altar, the home, the 
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searching soul. Go reverently through 
them, go fearlessly through them, go 
hopefully. Like Esther in the Apocrypha, 
you will go through door after door, until 
finally you stand before the King. 


+ DOOR TO THE SICKROOM 


Several months have passed since the 
foregoing address was made. Meantime, 
it fell to my lot to spend nine weeks in 
a hospital, during which I discovered a 
fourth door through which the clergy 
must pass: the door to the sickroom. You 
can tell a priest by what he brings 
through that door and by the way he 
enters that room. If he is a minister of 
the Protestant persuasion, like as not he 
comes bounding into the sickroom spout- 
ing pleasantries and platitudes. He brings 
only himself. The Catholic-minded priest 
enters much more sedately. He is aware of 
what he carries; he brings the sacra- 
ments of healing—penance and absolu- 
tion, Holy Unction, the laying on of 
hands, and the Holy Communion, which 
heals both body and soul. 

The Catholic-minded priest who so 
faithfully served me over those nine 
weeks also was well enough acquainted 
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with the vagaries of sickness to fit his 
words and actions to my particular need. 
The nights were my hardest time, so each 
evening he dropped in to repeat from 
memory the Compline Psalms. We also 
recited Te lucis ante terminum, that 
ancient and effective prayer against 
nightly fears and fantasies. 

Then he would grip my arm in his 
strong hands and give me my orders: 
“Day after tomorrow, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, I shall bring you the Body 
and Blood of our Blessed Lord. See that 
you are prepared to receive Him.” In his 
tone there was a vestige of the rasping 
drill sergeant, which leads me to state my 
opinion of what makes a good priest: he 
must be both tough and tender. 

He was tough enough, one desperate 
night, to crawl under my oxygen tent and 
anoint me amid a crowd of gaping, 
cynical onlookers. It gave momentary 
halt to their mad, headlong rush for 
pleasure. 

This sacramental act of sustaining 
mercy and the macabre circumstances 
will remain stamped indelibly on my 
memory. For the life of me, however, I 
cannot recall one of those pleasantries 
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and platitudes uttered by the Protestant- 
inclined cleric. Nor do I believe they 
helped me survive that night. Miracles 
are made of sterner stuff. 


Richardson Wright, Editor of “House and 
Garden” and a distinguished Churchman, is 
the author of several books and Tracts. His 
“Before Breakfast” and “Before the End- 
ing of the Day” have run into 
several editions. 
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